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CHARACTERISTICS OF BEETHOVEN. 
By Henry Joun Gauntiertt. 
(Continued from page 122.) 

Wit the reader who has been polite enough thus far to accompany us 
in an attempt to elucidate the peculiarities of Beethoven’s style, per- 
mit us now to enquire, whether he possess a copy of the Sinfonia 
Caractéristique of our illustrious subject? If he be nut master of 
this treasure of musical learning, we would direct him to Mr. Cocks 
of Princes Street, or Mr. Wessel of Frith Street, who will cheerfully 
supply him with a full score, or its Piano-forte arrangement by Czerny, 
and with the latest Continental musical “ sayings and dvings.” Should 
our intelligent friend hesitate to disburse the price of the score, he 
may repair to Boosey’s splendid Library, in Holles Street, where, on 
payment of an adequate deposit, or, which would be more agreeable 
to the proprietor, a year’s subscription in advance, he may enjoy, for a 
reasonable, though limited period, an inspection and perusal of the 
original beauties we can but imperfectly pourtray. Lest he should 
experience a degree of alarm at the prospect of travelling through two 
hundred pages of a closely-printed score, we would allay his fears by 
promising to confine our remarks to the first movement; in the full 
assurance, however, that if he proceed to this extent in his journey, he 
will not rest contented until he has explored the remaining tracts of a 
country so fertile in its soil, and remarkable for its scenery, that it will 
amply repay the toil of the most minute investigation. 

The Sinfonia Caractéristique “ is remarkable for its extreme length,” 
is the opinion of a writer in the Harmonicon ; a remark which reminds 
us of Waller’s critique on the Paradise Lost, in a letter addressed by 
him to the Duke of Buckingham: “ Milton, the old blind School- 
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master,” (says he) “has lately written a poem on the Fall of Man, 
remarkable for nothing but its extreme length.” In after times, if not 
in his own, this sneer of the small poet has excited a smile of compas- 
signate scorn ; and his (perhaps unconscious) imitator in the Harmonicon, 
would now receive a similar expression of incredulous pity. 

The symphony opens in a style distinct from that of any other of 
this eminent writer; and which does not assimilate with the deep tone 
and measured solemnity of the Adagios of Nos. 1 and 2; to the wild 
and sportive character of No.3; the stern dignity and sublimity of 
sentiment pourtrayed in No. 4; the joyance and mirthful gaiety of the 
Pastorale ; the gorgeous colouring and majestic energy of the Eroica, 
or the sunny warmth of the picturesque scenes disclosed in Nos. 7 and 
8. But it reveals genius in the composer of the highest order, con- 
scious of its own strength, and matured by unwearied and habitual 
practice of the art of composition; his intimate knowledge of which is 
demonstrated by the facility with which the thoughts are (so to speak) 
laid hold of, and moulded at will. The first sixteen bars contain the 
introduction, with the annunciation of the primary subject out of which 
the whole movement originates. The superstructure of the wind band 
upon the chord of the dominant,—at first rising from the two solitary 
notes of the corni, and progressing onwards to the employment of the 
whole of this portion of the orchestra, is marked pianissimo ; and, if 
otherwise performed, the fritter of the celli and second violin, ren- 
dered more mysterious from the altered rhythm, loses its intended effect ; 
and what is of still more importance, the indications of the forthcoming 
subject, which pass alternately from the first violin to the viola and 
contra-bass, and are the prominent features of the phrase, fail to strike 
the attention. At the eleventh bar the time is diminished, the imita- 
tions become closer, and the ear listens in expectation of the immediate 
introduction of the Motivo, which accordingly commences, with the 
whole power of the orchestra, at the sixteenth bar. The reader will 
find it marked J in the specimens, which have, at considerable expense, 
been engraved by the proprietors of this work, and are appended 
to this article. This motivo is one among innumerable examples of 
the simple character of Beethoven’s subjects, aud of the slender means 
out of which he frequently extracts the most intricate and beautiful 
effects. It is more grateful to the ear than the Allegro opening to 
the No. 1 of the composer, which is, we must confess, if not vulgar, 
rather hacknied ; and, on the contrary, it is inferior to the one which in- 
troduces the allegro movement of the overture to Leonora, originally pre- 
fixed to the Fidelio ; and which last composition, for its length, contains 
more of the fantastic (as they are termed) peculiarities ascribed to 
Beethoven’s later works, than any with which we are acquainted. We 
shall have occasion subsequently ‘to refer. to this overtu:e; after the 
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composition of the opera appended to which, Beethoven wrote nearly 
fifty works. We have the good fortune to possess the splendid Paris 
score of the Fidelio, and also a copy of the opera in the state in which 
it was first performed, prefaced by the original overture instead of the 
one in E, and in other respects varying from the later editions. But to 
return to the symphony. At bar twenty-four is a fine old ecclesiastical 
modulation from the G minor to Eb, an orthodox diatonic succession, in 
which Dr. Calcott would have recognized one of the five legitimate or- 
ders of transition. Beethoven’s love of simplicity led him to a most 
profuse use of the old church modulations and progressions; a fine in- 
stance of which occurs in the Gloria of the Mass in C, at the bottom of 
page seven of Novello’s edition, which is followed up by a grand pro- 
gression from the B& up to the C. See also at the bottom of page nine 
in the same movement, and page twenty-four, on the Eb in the Gloria. 
The Finale to the Fidelio also affords two magnificent examples of old 
church modulations. At page five hundred and twenty-seven (edition 
A. Ferrene, Paris) from D to Bb, and at page five hundred and thirty, 
from A minor to D, with the $ third. The Benedictus of the Mass No. 
1, and finale to Symphony in F, No. 8, also afford some fine examples 
in point. The grave-digging scene in Fidelio is also full to overflowing 
of ecclesiastical harmonies. But the composer’s affection for this style 
appears still more prominently in his later works. The Mass in D, and 
the slow movement in 3-2 time, in the choral symphony, present 
a continued succession of such instances. The methods adopted in 
many of them, are, however, peculiarly novel and original. Many 
of the examples in the mass in D, and the choral symphony, although 
in the ecclesiastical style, are doubtless without strict precedent : but 
they develope the same sombre and solemn manner, and supply proofs 
of an extension of this branch of composition, against the adoption of 
which in Cathedral music, we can see no sufficient or reasonable ob- 
jection. Beethoven was not the man to stand still for precedents. His 
eagle eye intuitively perceived the bearing which a single note in the 
chord had upon a remote harmony ; and this he would effect with an 
intensity of religious feeling, almost without parallel ; although perhaps 
the scene is immediately changed ; his imagination takes wing on a 
new train of thought, and the auditor is lost in amazement, at the stores 
of learning and fancy, of a totally distinct character, lavished on a sub- 
ject apparently exhausted. See the last movement of the Trio in Eb 
pages 334-6, Livre 13, of Schlesinger’s edition of Beethoven’s works, 
for an extraordinary episode ef this kind. The whole of the six-¢ight 
movement in A major, recals to ou: memory the poet’s words :— 
—* You, Sir, are incorngible, and 


Take licence to yourself to add unto 
Your parts your own free fancy,” 
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At the twenty-seventh bar of the symphony we find Beethoven’s 
treatment of the chord of the ninth. The discord stands out prominently 
from the wood-band, strengthened by the third and fourth corni. The 
chord is left unresolved by the whole orchestra, when the trombe in- 
tervene, and satisfy the ear. The examples K are curious instances 
of other modes in which the composer uses the ninth. They appear in 
the storm scene of the Pastorale, pages 128, 131, 132, and 138, of the 
Leipsic score. At page 128, (K 1) the resolution is legitimate; and 
at page 138, (K 2) it issues with surprising force from the piccoli and 
first violins, and formidably arrests the attention. At 131, 132, 
(K 3) it is perhaps exhibited in its boldest form; proceeding as in 
the instance last cited, but more apparently, from the major chord 
of D, the bass ascends to Bb, and the ninth appears as an added 
sixth. The next progression is the chord of G, the seventh of ‘which 
is the connecting link, which binds the harmonies together. This 
modulation reminds the hearer of the splendid progression in the 
Gloria of the mass in C, (page 19, Novello’s edition); although in 
the latter case, it springs from the chord of ¢. It is rather singu- 
lar that Hummel, in his arrangement of the Pastorale, leaves out 
' this point; and in the Bonn edition, arranged @ quatre mains, by 
Watts, the same omission occurs. We have not had an opportunity of 
consulting the new edition by Czerny; who has probably not suffered 
this remarkable introduction of the Gb, to escape his notice. 

The examples marked L, occur at the close of the coda to the first 
movement of the Sinfonia Caractéristique (page 22, 23, of Czerny’s 
arrangement, and 43 of the Paris score). It must, however, be 
remarked that the score is without the Eb, and it becomes an interest- 
ing enquiry, on what authority the clever arranger has introduced the 
note. We presume he derived it from some authentic source, and would 
not, effective as it may be, interpolate it, without noticing the alteration. 
As it stands in the score it is the simple chord of the $, and produces 
some such sublime effect as a similar point towards the close of the 
chorus, “ Let the celestial concerts all unite;” in Handel’s ‘Samson.’ 

The dignified and stately march of the bass throughout this coda, 
commencing at the fvot of page 20 in the pianoforte arrangement, and 
page 42 in the score, is indescribably grand and affecting, and the re- 
tention of the D as a pedale throughout the three chords, is an invention 
peculiar to Beethoven, and of which his works afford numerous exam- 


7 
ples. The effect is positively appalling. The last chord, the } or the 
2 
harmony of the dominant, with its seventh grounded upon the tonic, 
(another form of the ninth) with his instrumentation, is productive of 


the most surprising and startling effects. Two fine examples occur in 
the overtures of Leonora and Fidelio. That in the first, is met with at 
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the commencement of the allegro movement at the twenty-eighth bar. 
But the mere nomenclature of the chord can give no notion of Beetho- 
ven’s disposition, and its electrifying power. The composer, although 
seduced into writing a second overture to the opera, valued the point 
too well to omit it, and accordingly, we find it in the present overture 
to Fidelio. Example D shows its form from the latter overture, as it 
is found near the close (page 38, Paris score). The D§, or the seventh, 
has been purposely omitted in the example, in order to induce the stu- 
dent to observe its situation in the score, and the prodigious power drawn 
from the ninth and twelfth. This coda is formed upon that in the slow 
movement of the trio (Op. 70. No. 1) which was delightfully performed 
by Messrs. Potter, Blagrove, and Lucas, sometime since, at one of the 
Quartett Concerts. The tremando passage in the trio (see the Leipsic 
arrangement @ quatre mains, page 20) is precisely similar, note for note, 
but the chords given in the example D, are wanting. Beethoven, how- 
ever, of all composers, is the least accustomed to re-construct ideas used 
in his other compositions. A very bold use of the ninth also appears in 
the first movement of the Sinfonia Erotica, page 46 of Lavenu’s edition 
of the score. The point is on the Db in the bass, and will be found 
near the top of the page. The D flat descends to A flat, and the ninth 
is resolved in the other parts. 

Two peculiar dispositions in the former part of this movement, of the 
ninth and seventh of the dominant, grounded upon a pedale, the 43h 
deserves notice, from the situation of the pedale. The one is upon the 
B flat, p. 10, fourth bar of the lower stave, Lavenu’s edition, and the 
other occurs at p. 42, being a different disposition of the same chord, 
by including the second. It is from the predominance given to par- 
ticular notes in a chord, and the omission of some one of its compo- 
nent parts, in order to make it stand out with greater distinctness and 
force, that Beethoven creates such powerful interest. His dispositions 
are so new and striking, that few are able, at the first glance, to ascer- 
tain their true character. Can any thing be more lovely than theextreme 
inversion exhibited in example I.? It is taken from the corale in the 
quartett in E flat, (Op. 127,)which has not yet been performed in this 
country. This is one of the thousand pedale inversions, from which 
the composer draws so many surprising effects. The inversion of the 
pedale, in the example B, which is found in a movement more fre- 
quently played than almost any other, is instrumentated in a manner so 
rich, strange, and mysterious, as almost to defy analysis on a first 
hearing. The disposition of the commencement of the second bar is 
truly beautiful. Mendlessohn, whose veneration for Bach and 
Beethoven often leads him to imitate them, has used it several 
times in his overture to ‘Melusina.’ An equally close resemblance 
to Bach is perceptible on comparing the opening of his Magnificat 
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in E flat, with the first few bars of the overture to the ‘ Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream.’ At the twenty-second bar of the latter composition, a 
grand point of Mozart’s appears with similar distinctness. e allude 


7 
to the chord of the Fy on the dominant. Turn to the score of the 


Cosi fan tutte, and in the twenty-second bar (a curious coincidence) of 
the trio “ Soave siail vento,” (p. 48, Leipsic score) is the identical chord 
on the same note; the introduction of the wood-band and corni at the 
point being evidently the prototype of Mendelssohn’s beautiful disposition 
of the harmony. His study of Bach is also apparent throughout.the 
overture to the ‘Isles of Fingal ;’ and no one can hear the elegant 
movement in G minor, which appears in the Ottetto in E flat, 
and is afterwards introduced in the sinfonia written by him for 
the Philharmonic Society, without calling to remembrance Bach’s 
lovely pedal fugue in the same key. But the most practised 
hand and gifted imagination cannot be said to be wholly free 
from incidental plagiarism, or the occasional blemish of a man- 
nered style. Weber, in the earlier period of his career as an author, 
was an imitator; and had not brought his style to perfection, until he 
wrote the ‘Oberon.’ Cherubini and Beethoven were his strong-holds. 
If Beethoven in his later writings display an affinity to the style of any 
other composer, it is to Sebastian Bach. In diatonic discords, inversed. 
pedales, and passages in contrary motion, one successor to Bach may 
be considered of rival excellence with him, and it would be a difficult 
task to award the palm of superiority to either. The example M is 
selected from Beethoven’s Quartett in G, (Op. 134), the last but one 
Beethoven lived to compose. It is perhaps the most regular and logi- 
cally written of all his works; and yet, frum the astonishing variety 
and intricacy of the melody, the extraordinary and novel forms of the 
harmony, at a first hearing, it is perhaps the least intelligible. Com- 
mencing with the theme or subject, for it is a closely-written fugue 
from beginning to end, he boldly, at the first onset, shows the modes 
in which he intends to treat it. The subject is augmented, diminished, 
and disposed in an extreme modulation; and the second subject, which 
appears in the subsequent Adagio, introduced. All this proves that the 
composer’s later works were no products of a diseased imagination ; 
but that, on the contrary, the design and features of his compositions 
were, like those of Mozart, determined on in his mind long ere he put 
pen to paper. The example M is rather a common progression in con- 
trary motion; but, like Bach, Beethoven has turned it into gold. It 
is indeed so much in the great organ composer's style, that it might be 
readily mistaken for an-extract from one of his pieces for that instru- 
ment. And, who but a worshipper of “the Sebastiana,” could have 
ventured on such passages as the examples A and P; the former from 
‘King Stephen,’ the latter from the Scherzo of the choral symphony ? 
But we must reserve their farther consideration, with that of the sin- 
fonia particularly under notice, for a future article. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE OBJECTS OF MUSICAL STUDY. 
In reply to the Letter of Mr. T. Carricuan, in No. X, p. 152. 


To .the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—Your gentlemanly correspondent, Mr. T. Carrighan, whose letter ap- 
pears in your 10th number, conducts his animadversions in so thoroughly 
good humoured a manner, that it is clearly impossible for me to be angry with 
him, notwithstanding that he here and there drops an expression which might 
seem to smack of severity. I pray you to present to him my best thanks for 
the kind notice which he has taken of my humble effusions; and, at the same 
time, to hint that, by possibilty, had he waited for the full developement of the 
subject which I have been attempting to discuss, he might have found my 
notions upon certain topics not very wide of his own. Indeed, I strongly suspect 
that this is the case.—In proof. 


“ Unless some attention be givento ‘Itis obvious that the cultivation 





the practice, music would soon cease to 
survive, saving only in idea, without 
the power of communication beyond 
thecontracted range of the few initiated 


of the theoretical department by one 
class, would be utterly useless, without 
the attainment of excellence in the 
practical by the other; their interests 








are inseparably interwoven.” 
E. H. p. 87. T. C. p. 152. 


What is this, but saying the same thing in other words? Yet he asserts 
that I “ confound two things essentially distinct ;’ by which “ two things,” 
from the context, it would appear, are intended, “ theory’’ and “ practice.” 
Now, assuredly, he must have read with strange obliquity of vision, or he never 
could have imbibed the impression, that it was my wish to abrogate practice 
altogether, and to recommend the “ Musical World” to resign itself exclusively 
to philosophical and theoretical researches. Entertaining, as I do, the convic- 
tion, that too little attention is usually bestowed upon this confessedly import- 
tant branch of musical education, [ may have expressed myself warmly, 
perhaps even too warmly, in derogation of that exclusive attention which I 
apprehend to have been commonly expended in another direction. Execution, 
mere execution, I still contend, is an ‘‘ empty bubble.” It is mind only that 
can impart to it any value. Take that away, and it may be much better done 
by steam! Genius will always attain its object in its own way, unfettered by the 
restrictions of pedantry, and almost unaided by the ordinary routine of educa- 
tion, But, as not one manina million can be supposed to inherit genius, it is 
but gross folly to set the average race of mortals upon mimicking its stupen- 
dous productions, and attempting to copy its inimitable vagaries. Yet is not 
this the very course pursued in modern musical tuition? Are not hundreds 
of young ladies in particular, forced to the piano-forte by their parents and 
guardians, there to toil at the “ execution” of compositions, which few indeed 
attain the power to manage; all mental musical culture meanwhile, very nearly, 
if not totally neglected, until there is not unfrequently superinduced a perfect 
detestation of a pursuit which, properly conducted, ought to be considered as 
agrateful relaxation? The reason of this procedure it is not hard to guess,— 
music, as an accomplishment, is supposed to form a good matrimonial 
bait! 

But I am forgetting my friend T. C., whose opinions fall in with mine in 
more points than one. Even he allows, that “ every amateur would consider- 
ably lessen difficulties, and add to his pleasure, if he would bestow a portion of 
his time on theory, which admirably assists practice.” This is, to all intents 
= purposes, a reiteration of my own doctrine, and I thank Mr Carrighan 
or it. 


into the mysteries of composition.” 
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He goes on to ask, “whether the importance of a theoretical education be 
not now fully understood ?” ‘To which question I answer, that I fear it is not. 
Then he proceeds to put some questions relative to the ‘“ Royal-Academy,”’ 
(of. music, I presume) upon which I shall request permission to maintain a 





discreet silence. 


We want a society or institution in this‘country, which shall 


embody all the native musical-talent of the United Kingdom. But more of 
that, perhaps, another times——To proceed with our parallel. 


“ The fault is in the superficiality 
of this vain-boasting, self-complacent 
age, which prefers sound ty sense, and 
would rather have its ears tickled with 
an -emp 
ballad, than to have the noblest pas- 
sions and affections of the heart acted 


upon, stirred up, and»brought into * 


full. force and play, by the sublime 
efforts of talent, taste, and genius, 
concentrated, if it were possible, in the 


nonsensical air, or wanton. 


“ The Doctor’s observations have 
come. too late.* If he had confined 
himself to a stricture on the prevailing 
bad taste, in respect of the siyle of 
music most encouraged by the unedu- 
cated and unrefined majority, I would 
go a great way with him.” , 
“ Nine-tenthsof the English musi 
of the present ‘day is doubtless of a 
most fringe-like Gnd superficial charac- 
ter,” ——“ simply because the authors 








want that only true substratum of all 


productions of an archangel.” 
excellence— Genius,” 
T. C. p. 154. 


E. H. p. 149. 
See also the last paragraph in the first 

essay, p. 41. 

At this rate, I shall certainly claim Mr. Carrighan’ as a coadjutor, if not as 
a convert. But who are the authors of the “ English Music,”’ of which he 
speaks? The answer is, unquestionably, the English “ Professors,” nine- 
tenths of whom T, C. roundly charges with want of genius ! Is this a libel, or 
isit not? I wash my hands of it, and leave him to settle the matter with the 
parties concerned, as well as he can. : 

He intimates that I have libelled “the most eminent artists of the profes- 
sion.” = This I must take upon me, simply, but unequivocally,.to deny. Ad- 
dressing myself to the ‘whole corps, I would ask, “ Whom have I offended?” 
and when any one of them shall haye confessed a personal application to him- 
self, of aught I have written, I trust that I shall be found to possess either 
sufficient courage to defend my position, or candour enough to induce me to 
acknowledge any error ifito which I may have inadvertently fallen. I rather 
imagine that none of those: gentlemen or eGegibere considered themselves 
at all aggrieved. It is, indeed, somewhat rém: tkable, that Mr. T. C.’s letter 
commences with something like a charge of supineness and want of spirit on 
their part; “ such apathy,” he says, ‘‘ seems to me somewhat unaccountable.”’ 
To me, however, it is by nd ‘means unaccountable, knowing, a8 I do, that the 
sentiments to which I have given utterance, are by no means peculiar to 
myself, but* fully participated by some of the most deservedly celebrated 
members of the faculty of music. 

The most weighty allegations of my friendly opponent being already dis- 
posed of, I may bestow a few words upon some of the more amusing points 
of his letter. Having, by the aid of “something more tHan ‘muscular action,’ 
placed a’nian” (name and charactersunkhown) upon “the pinnacle of fame,” 
and asked whether the want of accommodation for numbers on the said pinnacle, 
do not “ ‘prove that nature has done much for that man,”(name, &e. still undis- 
covered) and “ that genius is the broad foundation upon which his fame rests;” 
whilst “standing or seated on the top of pinnacle aforesaid, he pathetically 





La 
* Tfeit will make my more favourable impression upon the mind of T. C., he may be as- 
sured of the fact, that the Essays upon the “ Objects.of Musical Study,” which have already 
appeared in ** The Musical World,” were inthe possession of the Editor for the space of 

ve years prior to their publication, consequently, cannot have reference to anything which 
has transpired within that period. 
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inquires, (and this lets the cat out of the bag,) “ What is to become of 
Paganini, if the Doctor’s notions are to prevail?” Now, I dare say it will 
at once surprise him, and blunt the edge of his criticism, when I shall inform 
him, (as I do with perfect truth and sincerity,) that, to the best of my know- 
ledge:and belief, neither the idea of Paganini, nor that of any other “illustri- 
ous violinist,’?. [it would be an offence, perhaps, to use_the English word, 
Jiddler,] crossed my mind during the time I was engaged in writing the essays 
upon which he animadverts. Yet he summons the spirits of the dead and the 
living (foreigners to a man, be it noted) to defend themselves—against what ? 
against a charge not yet brought against them. Having found certain night- 
caps unappropriated, he forthwith claps them on the heads of Messrs. Paganini, 
Tartini, Geminiani, Giardini, & Co., and appoints the first named gentleman 
captain of the troop, and orders them at once to proceed to action, like the 
poor fellows landed the other day on the coast of Spain, in the midst of the 
battle before San Sebastian. If he can call so many “ spirits from the vasty 
deep,” and if they “ will come when he does call for them,” it is high time for 
me to look about me; for these are not the men to draw their bows at a venture. 
But it would appear as though he did not wish them, after all, to enter upon 
very hostile demonstrations, for his invocation. of spirits is instantly followed 
by a declaration, that “one sweet magical tone from their violins, (viz. those 
of Paganini, and ten others enumerated, with an &c. at the end, amounting, 
upon a low estimate, to at least “ four and twenty,”) “ one sweet magical 
tone” “is worth a volume of insipid effusions, however elaborate and scien- 
tific, of dull composers, to whom nature has denied genius, or, indeed, any 
other quality than that of industrious perseverance,” Now, after remarking, 
by the way, that “one magical tone” from a violin, or from a thousand violins, 
can never besupposed to be in any manner disparaged by an essay directed against 
the excessive and exclusive study of rapid execution, and having for its covert 
object the hope to infuse more mind and feeling into musical performance, than 
is at all compatible with mere mechanical drudgery, I will, more gravely, beg 
you, Sir, to assure Mr. Carrighan, that I should be one of the last men upon, 
earth to manifest any intentional disrespect to real genius.. True,.I cannot 
fall down and worship it, but I esteem and honour it. It,is, (to use your own 
happy expression,) “ one-of the gifts which Gop gives;” and, as such, most 
devoutly do I wish that it were more commonly devoted to his.service, instead 
of becoming, as it but too frequently has become, the handmaid of frivolity and 
vice. 

‘ I ought not to omit ‘all reference to Mr. C,’s remarks upon “style,” which 
are sound and judicious, Notwithstanding the improvements in notation 
which have been introduced within the last half century, and the constant ac- 
cumulation of characters and marks of expression, there remains, and probably 
ever will remain, scope for an indefinite variety of manner in performance ; 
and the differences will be uniformly more or less characteristic of the respec- 
tive performers. So much, then, is their own, as contradistinguished from the 
authors of the music. Hence it results, that rarely indeed is any solo com- 
position, vocal or instrumental, accurately performed (i. e. so as, in all respects, 
to produce ‘the effect intended) but by the composer himself. In some few 
instances, undoubtedly, the effect may be improved; but more commonly it 
must be the reverse. Now, all this hinges upon differences of constitution 
and temperament, mental and corporeal; upon which are contingent, not only 
differences of feeling in the agents themselves, but consequent varieties in the 

ower to communicate sympathetic emotions to others. Nay, the same indi- 
vidual will differ from himself in this respect at different times, according to 
the state of his body, or the tranquillity or ‘perturbation of his mind, But 
these differences will be far less observable in rapid music than in slow. In- 
definitely increase the velocity, and all feeling will be at an end, except, perhaps 
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in the performer—anxiety to reach the double-bar; and in the friendly auditor 
—apprehension lest he should break down before he gets there! ‘T. C. seems 
well aware of this, for he asks, ‘ How comes it that the same adagio shall be 
rendered a dozen different ways?” &c. He might have said a thousand. But 
let me ask in turn,—How comes it that Mr. Carrighan, instead of an “ adagio,” 
did a a prestissimo movement, going at the rate of fifteen knots in a 
second 

In conclusion, I will only observe, that, from the vein of good sense and 
right feeling which runs through Mr. Carrighan’s communication, I presume 
the language he employs does not convey the meaning which he intends, when 
he says, that ‘ music is, and he trusts always will remain, his greatest conso- 
lation in life!” If so, with all my enthusiasm for the art, I must say that J 
am sorry to hearit. Remaining, Sir, your very humble servant, 


Bristol, May 25, 1836. EDWARD HODGES. 





GEMS OF GERMAN CRITICISM. 
Translated by WittiaM J. Tooms. 





No. 7.—Dr. Carl Liéwe’s Oratorio of ‘ The Seven Sleepers,* reviewed by 
G. W. Fink. 

WE have upon every occasion devoted our attention to the musical labours 
of Dr. Lowe with pleasure and a sincere participation in them ; and if we have 
not felt ourselves called upon at all times to award him continual praise, yet 
it was always one and the same feeling for him, and for art, which guided our 
judgment. The more candidly we have expressed our dissatisfaction with 
some of his productions, the more do we fee] it to be our duty to speak, and 
that too repeatedly, as we have done in former instances, of the chief beauties 
of his works, Though his oratorio of ‘ The Seven Sleepers’ has been already 
noticed in our pages, (as our readers will remember it was, with lively satisfac- 
tion, after its performance at Berlin,) still we hold the recorded opinion of a 
hearer should not prevent us from treating of the whole work, after we have 
carefully examined the score. Our remarks shall be as brief as they can be, 
consistently with the most perfect accuracy. 


The introduction, which is by sordinated stringed instruments only, until 
two bars before the termination, where the wind instruments are softly intro- 
duced, is short, and kept so subdued, that the sleep of the seven brothers is, 
as it where, ‘foreseen and prefigurated.’ A chorus, in 12-8 time, of the 
country people, who are working to open the cave which had in foregone years 
been closed up, is effective, dramatic, and of novel instrumentation. The 
duet between Antipater, the Proconsul in Ephesus, and his wife Honoria, in 
which they sing of their joy, that the cave of the martyrs, which had been 
closed up for’190 years, should once more become a resting place for their 
flocks, is quiet and sentimental, but, at the same time, very much in the 
ordinary duet style. The attempt to represent musically the long period of 
190 years, by bounding transitions from high notes to low, has won from, 
others the praise of genius; still we are not greatly prepossessed in favour of 
paintings of this sort, however seriously they may be intended; the rather 
that they for the most part only extort from us an involuntary smile, well 
as we know, how much the expression of such peculiarities, by musical instru - 
mental effects, is now admired. The piece has the advantage, at all events, of 
being short. 

After Antipater has related in recitative the legend of the Seven Sleepers, 





* Die Sieben-Schlafer, Oratorium in 3 Abtheilungen, gedichtet vom Prof. L. Giesebrecht, 
comp. von Dr. C. Lowe. Op. 46.—Mainz. 
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he announces, in a pleasing but not devout air, in 6-8 time, that the sign of 
the Cross has now become all-powerful; and the chorus proclaiming the 
praise of Theodosius, with which it concludes, is effective, and dramatically 
treated. In No. 4, Honoria exhorts her hearers: “ Let us open the entrance 
of the cavern, that the devout may enter in, and the tears of sacred devotion 
may flow before the bones of the martyrs.” In this piece, the composer has 
purposely adopted the old aria style, either for the sake of contrast, which 
now-a-days plays a part not always the most successful, or in order thereby to 
point out the antiquity of the’adoration of the martyrs. How far this is at the 
same time consistent with a unity of style throughout a whole work, the 
observance of which rule, it is true, seems now to be but little cared for, 
remains for the consideration of the reader. Antipater, in a short recitative, 
sanctions the proposal of his wife to bring frankincense for the martyrs, and 
exhorts the workmen to complete their labours. They again sing, in No. 5, 
their working chorus. Then is heard the veice of one of the sleepers repeating 
without any accompaniment, as in the old Psalmody, “ Oh Lord God, thou 
art our refuge for ever and ever.” Meanwhile the country-people continue 
singing their 12-8 chorus, not knowing whether the song proceeds out of, or 
down from the mountain. The psalin is then continued by two voices, and 
again answered by the chorus who suppose it to be sung by the priests. The 
psalm is continued in the interior of the cave with the addition of another 
voice at every division, until at last the whole seven sing at once. 

At the conclusion of this song, the seven brothers come forth from the cave, 
while the first violin plays the chorale ‘Remember, oh my soul, rejoiced,’ 
which the other stringed instrements accompany; this is a good idea. The 
following quartett of the Brothers is suitably effective, without being par- 
ticularly distinguished. This is followed by a duet by the two youngest 
brothers (Soprane) altogether very pleasing, but with such a familiar, almost 
popular, melody of modern times, that to our taste and in our judgment it is 
out of character. In a shbrt recitative, Maximian appoints the youngest 
brother to go alone to Ephesus for the purchase of food; after which they all 
sing a short prayer with simple harmony, which concludes the first act. 

The second Act is laid at Ephesus. The Bishop Martin with a chorus of 
Priests incites the warriors to the defence of the Holy Sepulchre—very effect- 
ive. The Chorus of the Warriors, ‘ Sion is surrounded by the Persian host,” 
is admirably arranged—alternately with three voices, two voices and unisons 
—and stands markedly distinct from the Song of the Priests, and from the 
following Chorale, which resounds from a distance in the ancient manner. 
The air of Malchus combines old forms with modern phrases, and produces 
a suitable effect. Nevertheless it contains some repeated terminations which 
are by no means good, and the same may be said of those introduced in the 
Quartett (No. 23) without instruments—sung by the Seven Brethren, If 
rhythmical czsuras, such for instance as those at the end of a line, are any- 
thing—if the marking of the same gives a clearness to the whole. work—they 
must be properly observed, and not trimmed and ornamented. Such 

. decorations are then out of place. No. 14, Chorus with solo, the warriors 
take notice of the strange youth, and excite his attention. The people join 
them—all in theatrical keeping—and with great novelty. The tumult 
increases, the affrighted lad is brought before the Pro-consul —which situation 
affords an opportunity for an appropriate fugue. The Pro-consul interrogates 
him in good declamatory recitative, and the youth gives suitable answers. 
Thence arises between the two a duet, which is not rendered more impressive 
by the da capo. Here is interrupted also—the through two and a half time 
broken answer of the youth ‘ Who fled before Decius into Mount Celion’— 
which is the fault of the Poet, who for the sake of the rbyme has allowed Anti- 

pater to speak between whiles. Antipater is, it is true, in No. 16, tolerably 
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believing ; nevertheless for greater certainty he enquires of the Bishop whether 
the dead can rise again before the last judgment. ‘The Bishop replies in the, 
affirmative —grounding his belief upon instances drawn from the Bible, in an air 
which is accompanied by three trumpets. In the present instance, he wishes 
however to go more surely to work, and ascertain whether a miracle has been 
wrought, or whether the powers of hell are deceiving them. Therefore he begins 
part of his air at least—again. Why is this? Can faith in any way, thereby 
obtain a victory over doubt. Naturally now the people throng towards Mount 
Celion, and give vent to their feelings in a right good, very effective, and 
highly wrought fugue. 


The third Act commences with a sestett, No. 18, by the six remaining bro- 
thers, soft and soothing as the rosy beams of evening and tranquil slumbers. 
Though there is nothing very new in the melody, the song is still very beauti- 
ful, and the voices are admirably interwoven. If some of the voices did not 
occasionally mingle in mere double octaves, in order soon afterwards again to 
separate, in places easily suggested, and requiring no extraordinary skill, this 
composition would stand still higher in our favour. The instrumentation is 
extremely simple and effective, strengthening the good impression. Honoria 
now approaches, accompanied by her female attendants, and proclaims, in a 
solo, her reverence for the bones of the martyrs. The chorus of women, very 
simple, recognises the figures, and Honoria sings forth her amazement, and 
asks somewhat remarkably ‘ Dare I know you?’ upon which Maximian replies, 
in a rather common-place air, instrumented by a quartett of stringed instru- 
ments, flutes and clarionets, ‘ Yea, I will not conceal it, we are Christians.’ 
In the following 6-8 chorus, it is announced that Theodosius rules, Decius no 
longer: the style is dramatic, the whole light and agreeable, intermingled 
with simple solos. No. 20 relates the story of the brothers in a rapid, tran- 
sient, unimportant song. On the other hand, the Bishop Martinus expresses, 
in a maestoso between recitative and air, his belief in the miracle, and an- 
nounces to them that they have slumbered through 190 years asif it had been 
but a summer’s night, to the glory of the Church ; and enjoins them to go to 
Ephesus, that all the people may behold them, and fall down and worship the 
rock which had been their refuge. With joy do Antipater and Honoria, in a 
duet, (No. 21) carry this thought still farther, in an air commonly melodious, 
but somewhat decked with the flourishes of the bravura style, In the fulness 
of their joy the chorus sings also, and makes the impression still stronger, 
This piece will produce an effect, it is true, but ‘ grandioso,’ as it is entitled, 
it neither is, nor indeed is required to be; and the composer has done far more 
correctly, in making it only just pleasantly effective. After this, one of the 
brothers, in a sustained air, (maestoso) declares that the Spirit of God has 
revealed to him, that the Seven should here sleep together until the day 
of judgment, and have been made manifest to men as a prefiguration of the 
Resurrection, when all flesh shall rise from the grave. This song is, by repe- 
tition of the text, made so long, that the effect is marred. Its solemn charac- 
ter is obtained by its measured movement, which stands in contrast to the 
before-named chorus. No. 23 is a four-voiced solo song of the brothers, with- 
out instrumental accompaniments, in which they sing of their gently approach- 
ing death; then singly of the Resurrection, accompanied by the stringed 
instruments, which by degrees become again silent, as the song again beeomes 
four part: all very suitably short. At length they all seven declare, in 12-4 
D flat major, ‘ Now with invisible wind-flappings does sleep blow over us a 
second time.’ The instrumental repetition of the singing parts is not fitting 
to the solemnity of the occasion, and is mofe in the character of an instru- 
mental finale. The chorus, No. 24, displays their sleep fitly and monoto- 
nously. The closing scene is powerfully and admirably effective: “ When 
the trumpet of the Judge of the dead sounds, shall they and all of us be. 
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snatched up ifto the clouds,” naturally, with a full orchestra, in which the 
three trampets are not wanting: the working up is admirable. 

If there be now wanting still, however, in this work, that harmonizing, all- 
pervading, all vivifying spirit,—that secret power of earnestness, and of 
miraculously elevating love, which we look for in compositions of this nature : 
it must be ascribed to the subject, rather than to the composer. We know 
not how the choice of a legend can, in our own times, strengthen our faith ; 
and yet this full assurance in the mind of the composer and of his hearers, 
appears to us absolutely necessary, unless the solemn earnestness of the sub- 
ject is to be lost in the performance of music, which is in no condition to bring 
down a blessing upon the sustained dignity of an oratorio. Setting these con- 
siderations aside, we must praise these musical labours of the writer, which 
we do with pleasure, since we look upon this oratorio, with its naturally varied 
colouring, as his best work. 





CONCERTS. 


PuitwarmMonic Concert.—Act. I. Sinfonia, in F (No. 8), Beethoven.— 
Aria, M. Ivanoff, ‘ Che accenti’? (Otello), Rossinii—Second Caprice, Piano- 
forte, M. Thalberg, Thalberg.—Recit. ed Aria, Miss Clara Novello, ‘ Resta, 
0 vara,’ Mozart.—Overture, ‘ Les deux Journées,’ Cherubini. Act II. Sin- 
fonia, in E flat, Mozart.—Cantata, Madame Malibran de Beriot, ‘ The Depar- 
ture from Paradise,’ composed expressly for the Philharmonic Society, and 
first time of Performance, H. R. Bishop.—Introduzione e Polacca Guerriera, 
violin, M. Ole B. Bull, Ole B. Bull.—Duetto, Madame Malibran de Beriot 
and M. Ivanoff, ‘In mia man’ (Norma), Bellinii—Overture, ‘ Leonora,’ 
Beethoven. Leader, Mr. Loder.—Conductor, Mr. Potter. The eighth and 
last concert for the season, has been in every respect worthy of the Philhar- 
monie Society. The tricksy movement in B flat, in Beethoven’s symphony, 
was encored by a very prominent ‘ show of hands.’ The whole composition is 
one of sovran beauty; instinct with a sweet fancy, rich and flowing melody, 
with masculine vigour and animation. With the exception of the scherzo, in 
which we felt the horns egregiously to predominate, the several movements 
were performed with distinguished excellence. M. Ivanoff sang the graceful 
melody from the Otello with a signally sweet effect, and received all the 
applause he merited—and that was considerable. After a third hearing, we 
feel quite satisfied of the sterling merits of M. Thalberg. His composition of 
this evening, proclaimed him the fine musician, as well as a consummate 
player. He has been charged with resorting to trick. ‘He has the trick, 
‘simply as strong as any man in Illyria’—that of accomplishing passages of 
staggering difficulty, with a self-command and apparent facility, that keep one 
in aconstant excitement ofadmiration. His adagio was distinguished for novelty 
and beauty of ornament; and his finale, for the wonderful display of his me- 
chanical powers, drew down upon him showers of plaudits. ‘ Resta o cara,’ 
better known perhaps, under the’title, ‘ Bella mia fiamma,’ forms one of the 
collection of airs by Mozart, called his Opera Gesange. It is a composition 
glowing with beauty, grace, and passionate expression. Miss Clara Novello 
has made another advance in the estimation of good judges, by the accom. 
plished style in which she executed this elegant recitative and air. We believe 
there was but one opinion in the room as to her success; and, judging from 
the reception of both band and audience, we should say it was triumphant. 
The overture to ‘ Les deux journées,’ the composition of perhaps the greatest 
living writer, completed the first act. It is highly imaginative, rational, and 
beautiful. The manner in which it was performed could scarcely have been 
surpassed. Mozart’s heavenly symphony in E flat, opened the second act. 
It makes one’s lungs ‘crow like chanticleer,’ to hear our Dragonetti pull 
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out that fine ascending passage in the introductory movement. The adagio, 
which is our favourite of all his symphonies—but then we say the same thing 
of each as it occurs,—was most beautifully played ; and in the trio, Messrs. 
Willman and Nicholson discoursed so eloquently, that, like Napoleon when 
he was pleased, we longed to thump them in the face. We do not feel that we 
can offer any new observations upon M. Ole Bull’s playing. He possesses 
our hearty sympathy and good will; and no one was more gratified than we, 
at his famous reception by the Philharmonic audience. His staccato is as 
rapid and even as the pattering of a woodpecker,—which cannot be counted 
for swiftness. Mad. De Beriot having been delayed by her engagement at 
Drury-lane, Miss Clara Novello and Signor Ivanoff sang in fine style a duett 
from the Guillaume Tell. To this piece succeeded Mr. Bishop’s new aria; 
Eve’s lament over Eden, that she is about to leave for ever. The passage 
which the has selected, occurs at the close of the Paradise Lost, 
commencing at line 172, ‘ But see the morn begins her rosy progress, smiling ;’ 
and the Cavatina, at the 276th line; ‘Must I thus leave thee, paradise ? 
thus leave thee, native soil !’—we cannot go the length of some indiscreet 
people, who assert the composition to equal the poetry. Mr. Bishop, him- 
self, whose favourite poet is Milton, must despise such headlong flattery ; but 
we can say, and with sincerity, that it is a work entitled to marked respect, and 
will sustain the reputation ofthe composer. The cavatina has a Corno Inglese 
accompaniment, which was well played by Mr. Grattan Cooke. The prevaii- 
ing character of the composition smacks of the Spohr school ;—and Mad. De 
Beriot sang both recitative and air like a great artist—with full appreciation 
of the sentiments, both poetical and musical. The composer and singer were 
well rewarded by the audience. The duett from Norma would demand no 
particular observation, were it not for the singing of Mad. De Beriot, who by 
her novel treatment of the melody, lifted it into eminence. The first fine 
overture to Fidelio, which was magnificently played, concluded the richest con- 
cert of the season. 

Signor BEGREZ’s Concert, on Wednesday, at the Concert Room of the 
King’s Theatre, was a bumper,—as it always is. Mad. Grisi and Mr. Begrez 
were absent, from indisposition. The other performers who assisted upon the 
occasion, were Mesdames De Beriot, Bishop, Shaw, Assandri, and Clara 
Novello; Messrs. Rubini, Ivanhoff, Parry jun. Balfe, Giubilei, Tamburini, 
and Lablache, father and son. Messrs. Moscheles, Bochsa, Mori, and Puzzi, 
performed solos on their several instruments. Mr. Mori led, Signor Costa 
conducted. 

Royat Society or Musictans.—The performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ on 
Wednesday evening, which was honoured by the presence of Her Majesty, 
attracted one of the most brilliant audiences ever assembled in the Hanover 
Square Rooms. It is needless to go through a detailed account of the per- 
formance: our native talent alone assisted, and in a style of excellence that 
was extremely gratifying. The prominent singers were Mesdames Knyvett, 
Bishop, Clara Novello, Shaw, Birch, and Hawes; Messrs. Braham, Bennett, 
Phillips, Sale, Machin, and. Parry jun. 

Mr. Scautz’s Concert, which we had not even heard of till after its per- 
formance, was, we are informed, one of the fullest attendances of the season ; 
and that Mr. Schulz played very finely upon the piano-forte. 

SacrED Harmonic Society.—This Society which meets every week in 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday last performed Haydn’s Mass No. 3, (they call the 
Mass, a ‘ service’—how amusing these distinctions !) and Spohr’s ‘ Last Judg- 
ment.’ The meeting was very full, and the performance reflected great 
credit on this band of amateurs. The ‘Sacred Harmonic,’ is one of the best 
and most reasonable choral societies, (for the members) in London, 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 

6 Orpheus ;’ a collection of Glees by the most admired German composers, with 
English poetry. Book2. Ewer. 

This little pocket collection, printed in separate parts, with a separate ‘piano+ 

forte arrangement, ought to become a popular work. The melodies are very 

pretty, and the harmonies simple, but extremely well proportioned, and the 

basses uniformly good. The contents of this second book are, Glees by Kreut- 

zer, De Call, De Seyfried, Lorenz, Weber, and Wernez. 

Psalm & Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., carefully selected Srom the best ancient and 
modern masters, with suitable words, from the new version : adapted, partly 
composed, and the.whole arranged with a separate accompaniment for the 
Organ or Piano-forte, by James Thomas Terry. Monro & May. 

This collection is handsomely brought out. The melodies are smoothly har- 

monized ; and those of the author’s own composition, are strictly ecclesiastical 

in style, and orthodox in construction. We have kept an active look out for 

fifths and octaves ; but not having been so fortunate as to catch any, the critic 

is ‘ curtailed of his fair proportion’ of censure and objurgation. 

Fidelio. Ewer. 

The whole of the music of this magnificent opera, (without the words) arranged 

for the Piano-forte in a very masterly way ; in which all the principal features 

> the score are preserved, may be had for the sum of 5s. !! 


utile et Vagréable, ou choix de trente deux airs favoris, arrangés pour le 
ao par Francois Hiinten. Book IJ. CHAPPELL. 
The title of this work sufficiently explains its pretension: to which we may 
add that the airs are arranged in an easy and familiar style, for pupils in an 
early state of advancement. —_—_—_—— 

We must again beg the indulgence of authors and publishers, who desire 
an early notice of their compositions. It is absolutely requisite that our pe- 
riodical should exhibit as much variety as possible. We are positively over- 
whelmed with works for reviewal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Sultan Mahomet has commanded the engagement of sixty musicians 
from Paris, who are to proceed to Constantinople for the purpose of perform- 
ing at the approaching nuptials of the Sultana. ‘ Assuredly (says a French 
paper), the good city of Constantinuple will reach the height of our civiliza- 
tion” Ha! ha! because sixty Paris fiddlers are going there! If conceit and 
stink are to form the standard of civility, Paris will long remain paramount. 

‘Le grand Vizir,’ a song with a triangle accompaniment, has met with ‘ en- 
thusiastic success’ in the circles of Paris; and at their ‘ Philharmonic Society’ 
Messrs. Remusat, Alard—and so on, ‘completed the el ts of a 
solemnity,’ by performing the overtures to Lestoeq, the ‘ Pré aux Cleres,’ and 
the ‘Cheval bronze’ !! 

Mr. T. Puriures delivered a course of lectures last week on vocal music 
at the Oxford Literary Institution. He was assisted in his illustrations, by the 
three Misses Brandon, his pupils. The lecturer was complimented by a very 
full attendance, and great approbation. 

DussELporF.—The Festival went off at this place in the most satisfactory 
manner. Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ‘ Paul,’ which formed the grand feature 
of attraction, will be fully described in our next, 

We are authorised to state, that ‘in consequence of a prior engagement, 
Mr. OLE Butt will not be able to perform, (as erroneously stated in the bills) 
for the benefit of Mr. Laporte, atthe King’s Theatre. Mr. Bull gives his 
last Concert at the Opera House, on Wednesday, the 15th instant.—Post. 
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Operas, Concerts, &c. during the Week. 


" Savurpay: . .. Opera, King’s Theatre. 


Monpay ....M. Cipriani Pottet’s Concert, Hanover Gye, Morning. Mad. Castelli and 


Theatre, Evening. 
Tourspay .. 


Evening. 


Sig. Calveri’s, King’s Theatre, reming 

Opera, Dru: 

«Mr. Parry, jun.’s, Coticert, sien ee Squ 
Improvisazione and Concert, King’s T' ge a Morning. 

Wepnespayr..Miss Essex, “tan o Giny Lt Morning. M 
ane. 


t Societa Armonica, King’s 


pa Pistrucci’s 
pera. 
- Posnanski’s, Hanover Square, 


ware, Morning. 


Tuurspay ..M. Tahoe's, wings ‘Theatre, Morning. 


«+++.sMad. Fillipowiez, 
Theatre, Evening. ra, 
Saturpay ....Madlle. and Sig. BAngeli’s, 


FRripDay 


llis’s Rooms, Morning. New Musical Fond, King’s 


rury Lane 
King’s Theatre, Morning, Opera. 
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Auber’s Airs from ‘ Acteon,’ 2 
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a Overture from Ditto ++eeeeDITTO 


..DiTro 
Billard, The Heiress, Variations D’ALMAINE 
Summer flowers. .........D1TTo 
Czerny’s Trois Thémes variés, 
from Anna Bolena, Les (rgies, 
and La Sonnambuia. Op. 357, 
Duett- ...2..02.0- Boosey 
——, from La Strani- 


The Empress of p 
Minuet, with Variations ......D1TTo 
ag yes‘ Etudes Mélodiques. 
for small hands, 2 Bocks s-e+e ALDRIDGE 
Holmes. Grand Overture, as Duet Dirro 
Hiinten’s L’Utile et PAgréable, 
WEE bs sdtisinw.sicvntepeves .- CHAPPELL 
Pianist’s Tour, 4 Books D’ALMAINE 
Herz. Etrangers, fifth Set 
of Quadrilles, Duets .... 
ere Galop des Lan- 
pocccegcegecedeqeoWALRwen 
. Kobler’s Air “Savoyarde weg DitTe . 
eo Quadrilles, “ La Ro- 


Musari’s vQuaiilics, “ La téte de 
bronze” .... .Dr 
Marchan’s (A.) Souvenir: de Lon- 


dres, Valses Brillantes ... Boosey 
Noodmann’s L’Aurore oN 

Contredanses antes et Va- 
4» THES cc acces sess ceeececeeeseeeDITTO 
Strauss’s Valses Universelles. 
. No.8. Weiner Damen Toiletten 

Walzer. No. 9. Mittel gegen 

den Schlaf. No. 10. Carnevals 

Spende ........+4.- +eeeee WESSEL 
Sowinsi Morceau de Salon, op. 


Weippeit Quasrites, from Beni- 
oeeeeeD?ALMAINE 


Ah! have 1 then for ever lost thee. 
Hiinten ..... eseeeetie ESsEL 





4 me, upon yon mountain. 
unten 


De Funnystick’s’ Travels. Comic Dirro 
Flutter, little birdlet. Giuliani ..Ditro 
Lullaby. (from Korner.) Hiinten Dirro 
Oh rapture unbounded, Quintett 

in Fra Diavolo. 
O come to me. Mrs. H. Shelton D’ALMAINE 
Scena for a Bass on from Mil- 

ton. Mammatt.. +«+..NOVELLO 


itto ..Dirto * 
The Blighted Heart. Mammatt Noven1o 


GUITAR. 


Bochsa’s March, 
Phipps see 
Flowers of Song, Voice and Gui- 
tar, Nos. 145 to 168 ......:... HOLLOWAY 
Twenty-five French Songs, wi 
Accompaniments by Sialiant, 
Carulli, &c.. {saps /Gzonce 
English Ditto, ‘with Ditto 
Ditto.......cceceseeccdees. «DITTO 
FOREIGN. 


Ah! non pensar, (Beatrice) in D MILts 
Das Kranke Voglein, Roekel ....WxSsEL 
Io ludia ne suoi bei. Torquato 

Tasso, Donizetti .. aaa 
Les regrets. (lls sont passés)....PLaTTs 
L’ora @amore. (Duet, S and A. ) 

G. Marras ... +s a0eees BOOSEY 
Le bonheur de se revoir ........ WESSEL 
Te beau moine. yw «peeee-DITTO 
Merkenst -DITTo 
Tronoe corona, "Torquato Tasso; 

Donizetti......... CHaPPELL 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Crotch’s Fugue, No. 8, Organ.... MILLs 

Donizetti’s ‘Ah nel cuor,’ Harp 
and Piano-forte . 

Forde, Auber’s Overture to Fra 
Diavolo, 2 Flutes and Piano- 
forte Cc 

— Herold’s Overture to Zam- 
pa, Ditto . ee eocece 

—- Cherubini’ Overture to Ana- 
creon, Ditto 

Holmes, Recollections of Derby- 
shire, Harp and Piano-forte 


*ALMAINE 
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